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FOREWORD 



During 1969 and 1970, the Day Care and Child Development Council 
of America, Inc. (DCCDCA) provided technical assistance to citizens' 
committees formed in a number of communities and State to participate 
in the Federally sponsored Community Coordinated Child Care (4-C) 
Program* 

This summary contains major findings, conclusions, and recom- 
mendations, condensed from a 506-page final report on that program, 
submitted by the Day Care and Child Development Council of America, 
Inc. to HEW's Office of Child Development. The report was prepared 
in fulfillment of the portion of DCCDCA 8 s contract* with the Office 
of Child Development calling for an omnibus report on the program 
and a summary report on each pf 24 pilot programs. 

Ihe material in the final report was drawn from many sources, 
primarily the experiences of DCCDCA staff members who handled the 
intensive technical assistance effort. Also invaluable were contri- 
butions from numberous individuals throughout the country interested 
in early childhood programs, especially the participants in the Pilot 
Project Debriefing Workshop, held in Washington, D. C. , July 29 and 
30, 1970. Other essential information was gleaned from documents, 
memos, ard other written materials obtained from national, regional, 
State and local sources. 

Our appreciation is extended to all members of the Day Care and 
Child Development Council who worked on this contract, and to the 
staff of our subcontractor, United States Research and Development 
Corporation of New York City; to Preston Bruce and other officials 
at the Office of Child Development for their guidance and inspiration; 
to individuals connected with the various 4-C projects and the 
Federal Regional Committees, who received our ministrations patiently; 
and to other persons interested in conmunity efforts toward better 
day care who contributed Ij our work. 



Lawrence C. Feldman 
Executive Director 



DAY CARE AND CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL OF AMERICA, INC. 



* Initially, the technical assistance w* s provided under OEO 

Contract No. B89-4518 in 1969. When Project Head Start was trans** 
mitted by OEO to the new Office of Child Development in HEW, this 
program was also transferred and given a new contract number, DHEW 
No. OS-70-79. The final report serves both contracts. 
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A. CRISIS IN CHILD CARL 



Millions of American children lack the basic care they need to 
grow up into healthy productive adults. Where children £ re concerned, 
America is almost a backward nation. Some 50,000 children under the 
age of seven die every year from neglect of their safety, diet, or 
medical needs; five-million children living in poverty need pre-school 
programs if they are to have any hope of learning later. Three- fourths 
of the cases of mental retardation in children stem from cultural, 
not genetic factors, according to estimates. 

The cost of such neglect is high to the children who are deprived 
in body, mind, and emotions. It becomes obvious too, when we pay the 
bills Tor remedial health, education, welfare, and manpower programs 
that help to patch up adults damaged in childhood. 

But not just the poor and disadvantaged families need child care 
programs -- so do surburban parents, working mothers, nearly every 
family with small children. The marked increase in employment of 
women (almost eight-fold since the start of World War II) has sky- 
rocketed the demand for day care. Nearly half of the nation's mothers 
with school-age children are working at least part-time, it is esti- 
mated. Many other factors enter into the increased demand: increase 

in family mobility and urbanization; more families made fatherless 
through divorce, separation, or other causes; pressure to reduce the 
public welfare burden; and realization of the needs and opportunities 
for early childhood education. 

Good children's services could help alleviate the problem, but 
there are only about 640,000 slots in licensed day care facilities to 
serve the 12 million young children who need care because their mothers 
work or for other reasons. 

Operators of public and private day care programs are pressured 
by parents and co r munity leaders to expand and improve services to 
children, but the path to such oetterment is strewn with obstacles. 

The time and energy operators would like to spend designing improved 
programs are swallov’ed up by cyclical refunding crises and the constant 
sea :ch for sources of funds. Well trained staff is hard to find. A 
maze of licensing, zoning, health, and safety ordinances and laws too 
often defeat progress. 

Because some local and rational leaders recognize the problem, 
the government recently has become involved in child care services. 

But here* too, lie problems -- programs proliferate without coordination 
or comprehensive planning. Bureaucracy often leads to duplication of 
services, blind adherence to guidelines, and lack of responsiveness 
to local needs. To many in the child care field, coordination ot ac- 
tivities and services has long seemed the only answer. 
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B. THE 4-C PROGRAM 



Today a Federal program is underway to help communities and 
States meet their child care ueeds. The Community Coordinated Child 
Care program enables communities to plan and coordinate their ser- 
vices to children* Although conceived in V r ashington, 4-C has gen- 
erated grass-roots enthusiasm among community leaders, parents, and 
professionals in the field. 

After just about two-and-a-half years (from April 1968 to Au- 
gust 1970), the 4-C program can list some impressive accomplishments: 

. 127 or more communities and States arc actively organizing 

a 4-C effort, 

• 24 pilot 4-C p r °g rams with Federal assistance (21 of these 
received Federal funds) have developed operational 4-C com- 
mittees that are well on the way to improving communication 
and cooperation among agencies, parents, and others concern- 
ed about child care; creating efficiencies in existing chil- 
drens programs; and fostering and coordinating new services 
to meet local needs* The pilots demonstrate the importance 
of government support to a community coordinated effort* 

• 12 State and local 4-C organizations have been officially 
recognized as meeting all program criteria set in the 4-C 
Interim Policy Guide * (See Figure 1,) 

• 75 communities have convened their first organizational meet- 
ing prior to electing a 4-C steering committee* 

• 300 communities have expressed interest by requesting infor- 
mation on the 4-C program, and more inquiries are being re- 
ceived daily. 

Clearly, 4-C has struck a responsive chord throughout the coun- 
try; it is an idea whose time has come. As a result, the program has 
moved well beyond the initial demonstration phase to become a strong 
movement for improving and expanding services to the nation's children. 

Here is a brief discussion of the Federal pilot 4-C program -- 
Its results, background, success factors, highlights of findings, 
recommendations, and a word about the future -- summed up by the Day 
Care and Child Development Council of America, which provided techni- 
cal assistance to the program and contributed to program development 
at the national and regional levels. 
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c. RESULTS OF THE PILOT EXPERIENCE 



Sixteen communities initiated Community Coordinated Child Care 
committees under the 4-C pilot program administered by HEW: Atlanta, 
Miami; Wichita; San Antonio; Denver; Los Angeles; Seattle: Holyoke, 
Massachusetts; Westchester County, New York; Louisville, Kentucky; 
Flint, Michigan; Helena, Montana; Missoula, Montana; Portland, Ore- 
gon; Tupelo, Mississippi; and Zuni, New Mexico. Eight States were 
selected as 4-C State pilots; New Hampshire; Pennsylvania; Maryland; 
Ohio; Nebraska; Arkansas; Colorado; and Oregon. 



1 • Accomplishments 



Two years of field experience give evidence that the Community 
Coordinated Child Care program has laid the groundwork for a sound, 
comprehensive approach to children's services in cocEmunities and 
States. Despite the difficulties encountered in the early stages of 
any program involving community organization, and in spite of a short- 
age of funds, 4-C projects at the local and State level can point to 
a solid list of specific achievements, most of them continuing into 
the present time. They include: 

* Child care services in pilot and non-pilot 4-C communities 
have been Improved and expanded through the systematic develop 
ment and coordination of programs designed to meet community 
needs and initiate new child care programs. The number of 
child care programs has materially increased. Some 4-C pro- 
grams have administered or operated services. Communities 
were helped to plan and set priorities for use of available 
resources. Exchange of information among agencies has con- 
tributed to better services. 

. C ommunlty resources were mobilized on behalf of children . 

People fi an all segments of the community -- governors, mayors 
ether public officials, public and private agencies and orga- 
nizations, parents, and concerned citizens — have been drawn 
together by 4-C to discuss community ne r ^s and find ways to 
meet them. Existing children's services were surveyed and 
information exchanged and disseminated. Coordinative agree- 
ments were developed with public and private organizations 
serving children. New sources of funding were found — often 
local funds were obtained to match Federal money for new pro- 
grams. United Givers Funds and other voluntary organizations, 
as well as colleges, universities and churches, gave their 
support. (See Figures 2 and 3.) 
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• Administrative relationships between local programs and 
State and Federal governments were smoothed and simplified . 

The 4-C program exemplifies the value of having State and 
Federal objectives fed into the local planning process, and 
the converse value of State and Federal support for appro- 
priately airived-at local plans. 

« Opportunities for staff development among child care per- 
sonnel have been enhanced -- Through 4-C, a number of com- 
munities have started training programs for early childhood 
perscvmel, and have broadened career opportunities for day 
care workers through close cooperation with Head Start pro- 
grams. 

• Parents were given a voice in policy in program direction - - 
All 4-C pilots observed the requirement for one- third parent 
participation on their policy committee and other 4-C ! s are 
following this lead. Many parents made valuable contribu- 
tions to discussion and planning, although problems in opti- 
mizing and utilizing parent input still remain, 

. E conomies resulting from sharing of servic es and activities 
and from joint purchasing were realized by some 4-C programs . 
More efficiencies can be expected as the 4>C program matures 
ip many communities. 

Some other 4-C goals have not yet been achieved to a significant 
extent, such ^s reaching a maximum number of families, giving priori- 
ty to low- income families, and providing continuity of care for chil- 
dren by means of highly coordinated services throughout the community. 
These goals, integral to the 4-C concept, will become more attainable 
as the 4-C program progresses, 

A 4-C program does not conflict with other coordinative bodies 
in a community, but rather interacts with them. In many areas, 4-C 
has helped the Model Cities agency with program planning and adminis- 
tration for day care services. Comprenensive health planning projects 
and CAMPS (Cooperative Area Manpower Planning Systems) are other Fed- 
eral programs with which many 4-C r s cooperate. 



2. Regionalization 



Although 4-C is a Federal program, its community projects are 
not administered from Washingtor. In keeping with a growing trend 
toward decentralization of Federal progtams, the 4-C effort is ad- 
ministered through the ten new Federal regions, A Federal Regional 
4-C Committee (FRC) in each region is authorized to approve funding 
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to individual projects, grant recognition to a 4-C program, and pro- 
vide assistance and advice. Representatives from all major Federal 
agencies in that region relating to children's services usually 
sit on an FRC. Some FRC's include representatives of private and 
voluntary agencies as well. 



3 . Parent Participation 



Parent participation, an important feature of the 4-C concept, 
offers a number of advantages. For one thing, the active participation 
of parents tends to allay community fears of ,T Federal control of our 
children” sometimes encountered. Parents who are members of a 4-C 
conmittee have a unique opportunity to be in on the initial planning 
of child care services for their community, help make policy, and 
participate in the allotment of funds '-- a truly advanced form 
of citizen participation. 

As in most forms of participatory government, problems are en- 
countered, For example, it is not easy to be sure that all groups 
of parents (Head Start mothers, foster parents, middle-class families, 
etc.) are fairly represented. Nor can all participants be kept interest 
ed once they are involved. Some parents who eagerly participated at 
their neighborhood day care center find the 4-C concept a bit abstract - 
all that talking about planning and coordination! Most 4-C programs, 
however, attempt to draw out parents on their committees, encourage 
active participation, and provide them with orientation and even 
training. 

Thus the problem can turn into an asset. A parent who seems shy 
in the company of glib, knowledeagle agency professionals and commu- 
nity leaders can nevertheless bring a 4-C meeting down to earth by 
asking such questions as: "Why aren't more day care centers located 

on bus lines?" and "Why can't we just look up a number in the Yellow 
Pages to call for information on child care services?" 



4. Funding 



Money has been a recurrent problem at all levels of the 4-C pro- 
gram, which followed a deliberate plan of "unde**- funding" , At the 
outset, enough funds were carved out of the Heaa Start budget to give 
most of the pilots $9,000 apiece for their initial administrative 
efforts. It was recognized that this was a token amount insufficient 
for normal operations, but pilots were expected to generate additional 
sources of funds. In mid-1970, small supplementary funds were given 
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to most projects, but their outlook for the future is no higher a 
level of funding than in the past from HEW. 

Most 4-C committees did not receive even the modept pilot fund- 
ing until they were v. T ell into their programs and were forced to sur- 
vive initially on in-kind contribution ; of staff f me, facilities, 
and supplies from their communities. (See Figure 4.) 

As a result, most 4-C pilot committees retain some of the worst 
and some of the best characteristics of volunteer efforts. On one 
hand, they lack permanency and are unable to sustain ambitious pro- 
jects. On the other hand, they are lean and resourceful, with some 
proving quite adept at raising funds for their coordinative efforts 
from such local sources as the National Council of Jewish Women 
(Louisville), United Givers Funds, and the Junior League (Flint, 
Michigan). In general, however, the pilots have found that not much 
financial help can be expected from the States and localities, and 
4-C must look to the Federal government for survival. 

Indeed, many 4-C’s have sought eligibility for certain other 
Federal funds, the most important source of which is Title IV-A of 
the Social Security Act of 19C7, as amended. For every dollar a 
4-C committee can raise from local or State grants or even from pri- 
vate sources (under certain conditions), the Federal government will 
match it with $3 to expand children’s services and finance administra 
tive costs. A recent Federal decision verifying i:hat Title IV-A 
funds can be used for this purpose should help a number of 4-C 
programs around the country to expand and improve their communities r 
child care services. 

Some forty-two 4-C committees have been able to obtain funding 
for training of child care personnel, mostly under provisions of the 
Social Security Act and the Education Professions Development Act. 



D. BACKGROUND OF THE PROGRAM 



The accomplishments of the 4-C program are all the more remark- 
able when the obstacles that confronted it are considered. The crea- 
tion of the 4-C program has been described by one participant as "one 
of the greatest acts of bureaucratic jujitsu in the history of the 
Federal establishment." Unlike most Federal programs, 4-C began wJth 
out a specific mandate from Congress and lacked any Congressional 
appropriation for funding. Administrative authority for operating 
the program was not vested in any one Federal department, and guide- 
lines for governing it were not released until the program was well 
along. 
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The 4-C concept was originated by Jule Sugarman and other 
officials of the Head Start program, starting around January 1968* 
Concerned over lack of coordination at all levels of government to 
cepe with the proliferation of programs for young children, they 
began to design a mechanism to bring order out of chaos . A similar 
concern was felt by Senator Jacob Javits of New York and other 
senato r s and staff of the Senate labor and Public Welfare Committee, 
who saw that funding and direction of children's programs were be- 
coming increasingly fragmented as more day care legislation was 
'passed. Tentative direction for coordination of programs was in- 
serted in several sections of the 1967 amendments to Title V of the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964* 

After Sugarman became associate chief of HEW r s Children's Bureau, 
in April 1968, he was also named chairman of the newly formed Fed- 
eral Interagency Panel on Early Childhood, which set up a 4-C work 
group. Finally, it was decided to make a reality out of thr Com- 
munity Coordinated Cnild Care concept, and a technical assistance 
contract was let to the Day Care and Child Development Council of 
America, Inc. The Council was to build upon the interest that 
Sugarman and other Federal officials had stirred up in the States, 
regions, and communities; provide help to selected pilot communi- 
ties; and monitor fiscal and other aspects of the 4-C program. 

Because the 4-C program was ''starting from scratch, ,r the early 
phases were occupied with planning and organizing. Provision was 
made for the 4-C projects to be administered on a regional basis, 
with t-*e newly formed Federal Regional Committees (FKC 1 s) holding the 
powers of pilot selection, funding, and recognition. Several rounds 
of briefings were held throughout the country, and representatives of 
State and local agencies and others concerned with community child 
care came away with a rising interest and enthusiasm for 4-C. An 
original plan to establish 4-C in all 50 States was modified, and 
there evolved a demonstration program that was tc eventually encom- 
pass 24 pilot projects, both State and local. The pilots were to 
fora a model from which other communities could develop their own 
coordinative efforts. 

Meanwhile, bureaucratic kinks were ironed out in Washington. 
Policy statements and eventually guidelines for the new program were 
provided by the 4-C Standing Committee in Washington, 

By September 1969, most of the nine (later ten) Federal regions 
had named a State pilot and two or moje local pilots. Other commu- 
nities were organizing 4-C committees without pilot status. In both 
pilot and non-pilot communities, agency representatives and other 
interested citizens were beginning to meat and fora 4-C committees 
to discuss child care needs and resources in their locale and to 
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plan for coordination in the future. Most committees found immediately 
that there was a tremendous demand for any and all information about 
children's services, Federal programs, funding, and the like. 



E. HIGHLIGHTS OF FINDINGS 



1 , Community 4-C Pilots 



• The enthusiastic response of many States and communities to 
4-C indicates that the need for coordination of services is 
great and the 4-C concept can be utilized to meet it. 

, As soon as it had a phone and an office, a 4-C committee 
usually found itself "in business 1 ' — referring parents 
looking for day care, dispensing information, talking to 
agencies, helping write proposals -- in short, meeting certain 
community child care needs. The more requests they answered, 
the more they got. 

. Serving as an information clearinghouse for the community 
on matters relating to child care and development proved 
an important function of a 4-C committee* 

. Nearly all 4-C projects have obtained the cooperation of 

local public agencies, as called for under program guidelines. 
CAA's, Model Cities agencies, and welfare departments are 
foremost among those assisting 4-C's, (See Figure 2,) 

. Health and Welfare Councils, and other private, non- 
profit organizations have been most hospitable to the 4-C 
concept and often contributed in-kind support. (See Figure 2.) 

, Generally, proprietary day care operators have been receptive 
to 4-C, although a few indicated suspicions about program 
intentions. 

• Most 4-C committees took a stand at one time or another on 
public policy affecting children -- relating to legislation, 
licensing, or standards, 

• Lack of tunds and uncertainty about funding has proved a 
serious problem for all 4-C committees. Since initial funds 
provided through HEW were insufficient, all programs had to 
scramble for support from other sources, delaying the start 
of their coordinative efforts in many instances. While most 
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programs were successful in obtaining in-kind services 
(staff time, office space, supplies, etc.) from local 
sources, they have had little luck in obtaining cash from 
local, State, or Federal sources. Of 16 local pilots, 11 
were totally dependent for money on their pilot grants. 

A promising source of funds recently approved for 4-C use 
is Title IV -A roney, available under the Social Security 
Act, as amended, 1967, and the pilots are beginning to uti- 
lize this. (See Figure 4.) 

. The potential for local coordination of child care services 
is severely limited by this lack of funds; voluntary action 
is not enough and States and communities have not been able 
to give sufficient help. Comprehensive Federal, funding is 
a necessity. 

, The role of the coordinating agency is critical to a 4-C 
program. Usually an agency, particularly a line organiza- 
tion responsible for a service program, cannot coordinate 
other agencies. While all 4-C committees were fostered in 
the initial stages by existing agencies, most have incor- 
porated or are doing so to establish their Independence. 

, Four-C seems to be less successful in large cities where 
there is little sense of community -- 8 of America's 12 
largest cities have shown little interest in 4-C. Rural 
areas also pose problems in terms of coordination and re- 
sources. 

. Parent participation is a promising aspect of the 4-C idea 
that has not been fully real:’ zed as 1 As users of day 

care services, parents bring to the program a practical point 
of view, but they need encouragement and training to maxi- 
mize their contribution. 

, Some eight communities and four States have achieved formal 
recognition from their FRC's as fulfilling all 4-C guidelines. 
In most cases, this accomplishment resulted from strong FRC 
encouragement and assistance, since no specific benefits ac- 
crue to a program upon recognition. (See Figure 1.) 

, The pilot and non-pilot 4-C committees that applied for recog- 
nition round that the process of obtaining the mandatory co- 
ordinative agreements between participating agencies and or- 
ganizations was more useful in the short run than the agree- 
ments themselves. Most pilots have not yet developed formal 
coordinative agreements, having spent their initial grant 
period getting organized and seeking funding. 
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, Valuable training programs for child care personnel, financed 
with Federal funding, been conducted in a number of 

communities under 4-C sponsorship. 



? , State A-C Program 



The A-C concept was not received with as much interest and en- 
thusiasm by the States as by the communities. At least one State 
declined to be the State pilot for its region, and several of the 
eight State pilot programs have dragged ♦'heir feet in initial organi- 
zation and coordinative efforts. 

However, where State A-C committees exist, nearly all State 
agencies have cooperated with the program, and A-C has facilitated 
a valuable exchange of information amorg them. Developing joint 
planning for children’s services among State agencies, offering tech- 
nical assistance to local A-C committees, and providing information 
about child care matters are the most important functions of State 
A-C 1 3, Most State programs did not have staff available to provide 
technical assistance to locil A-C committees, as had been intended 
originally. Four State committees did help local committees obtain 
Title IV -A funds for child 'are coordination, (See Figure 3.) 

The most effective State committees, both pilot and non-pilot, 
are part of the governor’s office or established by the governor’s 
executive order. Official sanction and support are essential to A-C 
success on the State level, while communities can make a start on im- 
proving services through voluntary coordination. A number of State 
A-C efforts were initiated by State welfare departments, which are 
usually involved in other Federally supported programs for children 
as well. Most State committees have found it difficult to obtain 
balanced parent participation from all parts of the State, 



3. Federal Regional Direction 



A Federal Regional Committee (FRC) with a strong, skilled chair- 
man, interested in the A-C concept, was usually able to give signifi- 
cant support to communities involved in o- contemplating Community 
Coordinated Child Care activities. Cc*t\nu5ty of such leadership 
was an important factor. Distribution of information about A-C among 
agency representatives at meetings was an important function of the 
FRC’s, An attractive brochure on day care and A-C prepared by the 
Chicago FkC was distributed widely in that region, with excellent 
response • 
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As Federal officials and regional representatives of their 
agencies, FRO members had at their fingertips a great deal of help- 
ful information, which they were willing to dispense. Some FRC 
members made field visits to 4-C communities and answered mail and 
phone inquiries, with some technical assistance follow-up to en- 
courage communities considering a 4-C effort. 

However, because FRC members as agency representatives have many 
duties other than 4-C, they have never been able to devote the staff 
time to the 4-C program that the increasing level of local and State 
interest and activity demanded. In a few regions, FRC members were 
unclear about 4-C and did not know how to assist 4-C committees. 
Initially, some regional officials of Federal agencies were reluc- 
tant to participate on their FRC because they had no clear mandate 
to coordinate their own activities regionally through 4-C, Only the 
Dallas Region achieved some coordination of children's programs on 
the regional level. 



4. Role of the Office of Child Development, HEW 



HEW's Office of Child Development is the foremost Federal ad- 
vocate for the responsive, effective delivery of children's services. 
It has demonstrated that a Federal agency can administer an inter- 
governmental coordinative mechanism for both public and private pro- 
grams affecting children, 

OCD's influence on the 4-C program is somewhat indirect, but 
important. OCD provides staff and administrative support to the in- 
ter-agency Federal Panel on Early Childhood and its 4-C Standing 
Committee, which makes national policy decisions on the 4-C program. 
The head of OCD's 4-C Division chairs the 4-C Standing Committee. 

OCD also influences 4-C through the FRC's, which administer the pro- 
gram, because in most regions, OCD's assistanc regional director 
serves as FRC chairman. (See Figure 5.) 

However, because OCD was created in 1969 amidst controversy with 
other Federal agencies over the administration of Head Start and other 
children's programs, It is sometimes hampered in administering 4-C. 
Other Federal offices tend to view 4-C as an OCD property, although 
it is intended to be a broad, inter-agency program requiring cooper- 
ation among many agencies. Also, OCD is a new office, s^ill strug- 
gling for its role and identity. 

Statutory provisions affecting various Federal children's pro- 
grams have prevented OCD from coordinating all agencies at the Wash- 
ington level. OCD administers only a few of the some 61 Federal 
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programs that significantly affect children. The joint Federal fund- 
ing envisioned in 4-C literature is not presently realized, although 
OCD worked with the Bureau of the Budget on plans for multiple- source 
funding of a single application. 

However, OCD staff did persuade the administrators of the Aid 
for Depend? Children Program to announce that Title IV-A money could 
be u?ed to pay administrative costs for 4-C committees for coordina- 
tion and community planning efforts. 

As in the regions, staff insuf ficiences at the national 
level plague 4-C. The 4-C Division personnel in Washington have 
found it impossible to be in all the places or do all the things 
that coordination requires. 



F. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE BY THE DAY CARE AND CHILD DEVELOPMENT 

COUNCIL OF AMERICA 



Technical assistance was provided to the 4-C pilot projects by 
the Day Care and Child Development Council of America (DCCDCA) from 
June 1, 1968 to August 31, 1970. A national, voluntary membership 
agency of concerned lay and professional citizens, DCCDCA was found- 
ed in 1968 to create an effective voice for children at the local, 
State, and national levels. As an advocate for children’s programs, 
the Council’s major purpose is to generate public understanding of 
and support for the development of universally available, quality 
daytime programs for children. 

Among the tasks performed under DCCDCA 1 c contract with HEW were 
the following: 

, Conducted briefings on the 4-C program at national and region- 
al Federal conferences on children's services, and at Head 
Start and a wide range of other meetings. Attended monthly 
FRC meetings in most regions to exchange 4-C information. 

• Helped Federal officials to design and i plement the 4-C 
program at the operational level, and to prepare reports and 
analyses on the program for the 4-C Standing Counittee. 

• Provided field assistance, consultation, and training for the 
24 pilot coununities and States involved in the 4-C program, 

. Prepared and distributed literature the 4-C program, in- 
cluding a 4-C Manual, interim policy guidelines, a fact stret, 
publications list, a promotional bro^Hure, a bi-monlhly 4-C 
Newsletter, and a film slide series. (See Figure 6.) 






• Oriented and trained its own field project staff, which 
ultimately comprised a project director and nine field staff 
officers, with respect to 4-C, 

. Disseminated information on the 4-C progam and related sub- 
jects, including Federal funding, legislation, licensing, 
and publications, upon request. 

. Interpreted 4-C guidelines for 4-C committees, and helped 
them get organized. 

• Channeled 4-C pilot funds from HEW to pilot projects, helping 
prepare contracts and monitoring fiscal matters. 

. Helped community leaders identify potential sources of funds 
for child care programs and guided then through proper channels 
to obtain funding. 

• Obtained funds from the Ford Foundation to supplement DCCDCA's 
field staff capability and materials development effort 

to develop through a subcontractor an early childhood informa- 
tion system to benefit 4-C. 

Certain functions were extended beyond the Councils August 31 
contract deadline. DCCDCA continued to monitor fiscal arrangements 
for the pilot through October 31, 1970, and then embarked on an ex- 
tensive 4-C materialu development effort. 

As a result of their close involvement with 4-C, DCCDCA's staff 
members reached the following conclusions on the role of technical 
assistance in the 4-C program) 

• DCCDCA field officers played an important supportive role to- 
ward 4-C communities, many of which had no history of effective 
programs for children or had no financial base, and all suffer- 
ing from the uncertainties of Federal funding. Pilots tended 
to view a field officer as a "pipeline to Washington;" that 
someone came from Washington to help them greatly encouraged 
them. As such, he became a spokesman for 4-C , exerting 
considerable influence. 

. Information of a?l sorts was needed by the projects, parti- 
cularly information about Federally funded programs, Federal 
trends relating to delivery of child care services, and 
pending legislation. 
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, Despite their ambiguous position as employees of a private 
contractor, DCCDCA field officers were frequently asked to 
interpret Federal 4-C guideliaes and explain Federal policies, 

• However, field officers often suffered a credibility gap when 
they promulgated information from Washington about Federal 
objectives and programs (Title IV-A funds, for example) that 
did not function as quickly or in the manner the Washington 
administrators had originally announced. 

. Field officers acted as catalysts to the pilots, providing 
support, encouragement, objective judgements, uniformity, 
and direction. 

• Field officers frequnetly transmitted ideas and information 
from one pilot project to another, 

• Writing proposals for Federal funds was an unanticipated 
function that many fieJd officers were called upon to 
exercise* 

• Technical assistance based in Washington, rather than 
regionally, tended to create difficulties in providing 
meaningful services to such far-flung, hard-to-reach 
pilots as Missoula, Montana, 

• Some pilot programs matured to the point where they needed 
more specialized technical assistance (in relation to cer- 
tain kinds of programs, planning, data collection, etc,)* 
which was beyond the scope of DCCDCA^ field staff. 



G. SUCCESS FACTORS 



The 4-C program^ successes to date in stirring community en- 
thusiasm, establishing coordinative mechanisms for children's ser- 
vices, and expanding funding can be attributed to various factors 
present in the initial demonstration program: 

• The 4-C concept itself , which is innovative, timely, and 
adaptable . 

• Go od leadership from the 4-C chairman or staff director in 
the community, especially in the critical early stages of 
program development, 
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• Visible Federal support of local arid State plans and priorities 
developed through the 4-C process. 

• Attraction of new resources , principally through Model Cities 
or Title IV-A fluids, but also including local funding. 

. Community size and sophistication - 4-C works best in a city 
together enough to have a sense of community or in a rural 
area large enough to have appropriate resources -- experience 
with government anti-poverty programs helps too. 

• Technical assistance by skilled field officers familiar 
with the community. 



H. RECOMMENDATIONS 



With the expectation that the 4-C program will be on-going, the 
following recommendations, based on extensive and intensive field 
experience, are made: 

, The 4-C program, now involving both pilot and non-pilot States 
and communities and the Federal Regional Committees, should 
be continued, strengthened, and supported by the Federal gov- 
ernment. If 4-C Is to have a significant effect on child 
care across the nation, it cannot be limited to the present 
24 pilot programs, but efforts in non-pilot communities must 
also be supported and more cities and States encouraged to 
develop coordinativc mechanisms. 

• The coordination of children's services must be acknowledged 
as a Federal priority, with a national, commitment of energy 
and resources to make it a reality. 

• In any new delivery system for children's services, a full 
partnership between national, regional, State, and local lev- 
els of administration should be created to minimize inter- 
level rivalry, 

. The Federal Government should ccrotmit itself to provide ade- 
quate operating funds for a qualified 4-C committee for at 
least two to three years. 

. The division of policy-making functions between the* 4-C Stand- 
ing Committee and the FRC's needs clarification, as Jo the 
interrelationship.', between the FRC 1 s, recognized state commit- 
tees, and local committees. 
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• Information collecting and dispersing capabilities at all 
levels of the 4-C network should be expanded; the pilot 
experience indicates that timely information is a concrete 
commodity. 

• The professional staff of OCD's 4-C Division should be 

at least doubled to increase its capacity to administer and 
coordinate the 4-C program. 

• Each FRC should provide a full-time professional staff per- 
son, probably from the OCD regional office, to work on re- 
gional 4-C matters. 

. A flexible program of generalized and specialized technical 
assistance (preferably based locally or regionally) is needed 
to meet the needs of localities and States just becoming in- 
terested in 4-C, as well as those with established programs* 

. Periodic workshops, conferences, and training sessions should 
be held for State and local 4-C personnel and FRC staff and 
members to permit exchange of information and ideas. 

• The process of recognition of a 4-C committee should be re- 
vised to provide for several phases, so that the FRC r s might 
make earlier and more productive contacts with active 4-C 
committees in non-pilot communities. 

. Local and State 4-C committees should be encouraged to give 
more consideration to maximizing contributions of parents to 
the 4-C program, and more literature on the subject should 
be made available. 

• Because the 4-C concept emphasizes the value of program plan- 
ning and service coordination at the level closest to the 
users of the services, metropolitan 4-C committees should de- 
velop closer ties with neighborhood groups. 



I. THE FUTURE 



Given the vast scope of the country's child care problem and the 
meagemess of the resources that have been committed to solving it at 
all levels, the Community Coordinated Child Care program has made a 
promising beginning* The enthusiasm with which communities have wel- 
comed 4-C indicates that citizens are unhappy with inadequate, frag- 
mented services and programs. They ~*ant to serve the total child, 
all children, the total community. Agencies ar.d individuals alike 
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are hungry for new approaches to child care, and 4-C is struggling 
to provide them. 

Thus, the future looks bright for 4-C. The 4-C idea has spread 
beyond the 24 pilot programs to many other communities and wherever 
it has been tried, citizens and community leaders have been enthusi- 
astic. 



Those citizens who worked long and hard on 4-C programs around 
the country are determined to keep it going. Pilot project represen- 
tatives who attended the national Pilot Workshop in Washington during 
Ally 1970 sent a petition to HEW Secretary Elliot Richardson urging 
that all 4-C pilot- programs be refunded, that new projects receive 
funds, and that all levels of government support 4-C in planning and 
implementing programs for children. 

Most important of all, 4-C can be seen as a blueprint for the 
future, the forerunner of a comprehensive child care plan that could 
grow out of a true national commitment to the care and development of 
all children. Under such a program, as yet unrealized, ail Federal 
services for children would be consolidated under one agency, admin- 
istered by the regions, and planned and operated by the community. 
Adoquated funding would be provided. Comprehensive area-wide plan- 
ning would assure every child and parent of necessary services, tailored 
to needs. Staff training and technical assistance would be provided 
to every community desiring them. Four-C's early goal of funding com- 
munity programs individually would give way to joint Funding, elimi- 
nating the wasteful, frantic scramble from one program to another for 
dollars • 

Legislation pending in Congress at this writing would further 
the cause of coordination of children’s services. Foremost among pro- 
posed programs is the President’s Family Assistance Plan (FAP) , which 
features Federal support for day care services for children of working 
mothers. Other comprehensive bills would gather under a single au- 
thority area-wide planning, coordination, and local decision-making. 
Also, a Federal Child Care Corporation is proposed. All such plans 
could be readily adapted to the already developed 4-C structure. 

The children themselves and their families would be the ihief 
beneficiaries of this kind of sensible system -- the 4-C of the future. 
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CHARTS AND TABLES 



Figure 1. RECOGNIZED 4-C CO^tXTTEES * BY REGION 
(As of August 31, 1970 ) 



4-C COMMITTEE AND REGION 


DATE OF 
RECOGNITION 


VRC 

DESIGNATED 

PILOT' 


Region I (Boston) 






Vermont 


May 16, 1970 


no 


Massachusetts 


May 21, 1970 


no 


Holyoke /Chicopee 


August 18, 1970 


yes 


New Hampshire 


August 18, 1970 


yes 


Region V (.Chicago) 






Indianapolis, Indiana 


March 26, 1970 


no 


Gary, Indiana 


June 9, 1970 


no 


Region VII (Dallas/Fort Worth) 






San Antonio, Texas 


April 16, 1970 


yes 


McAlester, Oklahoma 


April 16, 1970 


no 


El Dorado (Union County), 
Arkansas 


May 21, 1970 


no 


Waco, Texas 


May 21, 1970 


no 


Houston, Texas 


June 9, 1970 


no 


Arkansas 


August 11, 1970 


yes 



*Recognized by their Federal Regional 4-C Committees (FRC f s) as 
meeting the specific criteria for recognition set down in 
the 4-C I nterim Policy Guide , which requires written evidence 
that committees are correctly organized and have obtained 
interagency coordinative agreements* 
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Figure- 2. MEMBERSHIP OF LOCAL 4-C PILOT COMMITTEES: A BREAKDOWN 
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Figure 2. MEMBERSHIP OF LOCAL 4 C PILOT COMMITTEES: A BREAKDOWN (cont.) 
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Ihe Zuni pilot committee ia in process of being organized. 



August 31 V iy/U 

Figure 3. MEMBERSHIP OF STATE 4-C PILOT COMMITTEES - A BREAKDOWN * 




PARENTS 

Head Start Program 
Private Centers 
AFDC Recipients 
PTA Member 

State Assn, for Retarded Children 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


ies 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


yes 




yes 




yes 


yes 


yes 




yes 


ves 


yes 




yes 








no 




yes 




yes 


yes 


yes 




n 




yes 






yes 


yes 




yes 








no 


yes 






STATE AGENCIES 


'Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


~ 'Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Department of Education 


yes 


ves 


yes 


no 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


Employment Security Department 


yes 






no 


r.o 


yes 






Employment Services Offices 








no 


no 








Gorvernor^ Office 


yes 


ves 


no 


no 


yes 


yes 


no 


yes 


Department of Public Health 


yes 


<5 


yes 






yes 


yes 


yes 


Department of Labor 


yes 






no 


yes 








State Economic Opportun-.ty Office 


















(Includes Head Start) 


yes 




yes 


yes 


ves 


yes 


no 


yes 


Department of Welf are/Social Serv. 






£03 


yes 


yes 


yes 




yes 


Child and Family Serv. Div./ 


















'hi Id Welfare Serv. 


yes 




yes 


yes 




yes 


yes 


.. V. e i 


Maternal and Child Health Div. 


yes 




yes 












Mental Health Div, /Mental Re- 


















tardation Office 


yes 




no 




no 


yes 


no 


yc J 


MISCELLANEOUS MEMBERS 


















City Offices for Model Cities 


yes 




yes 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


Colleges or Universities 


no 




yes 




yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


PRIVATE SECTOR 


^ Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Association for Mental Health 






no 


no 


yei 


ves 


no 


ves 


Assn. /Proprietary Day Care Operators 


no 




yes 


no 


yes 


no 


no 


ye j 


Catholic Charities 






yes 


no 


no 


no 


yes 


nc 


Chili Development Centers 


yes 




yes 


yes 




yes 




yes 


Early Childhood Education Assn. 


no 




yes 


no 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


Indus trial is ts /Businessmen 


no 




yes 


no 


no 


no 


yes 


yes 


Organized Labor 


no 




yes 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 





*This chart i .3 based on incomplete data in DCCDCA files. It was not possible to 
ascertain the exact make-up of all 4-C Committees* Tie absence of a "Yes" or 
’'No" in a space indicates that definite information was not available -- a 
blank space does not imply the absence of such members on that committee. A 
,r Yes M mark is simply positive, but "No" could either mean that the agency or 
organization listed is not a 4-C member, or that no such group exists in that 
pilot. Furthermore, the list of categories is not exhaustive; a few categories 
are omitted, either for purposes of simplification or for lack of information. 

(As of August 31, 1970.) 
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Figure 4. Sources of Funds and Other Substantial Support for 4-C Pilot Projects 

(through August 31, 197C '• 
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A 10th region, Seattle, was 
established in 1970 



Figure 6. Publications on 4-C 
Prepared by DCCDCA Under Contract 



TITLE OF PUBLICATION 


DATE OF PRINTING 


APPROXIMATE NUMBER 
DISTRIBUTED As 01 
8/12/70 


Fact Sheet on the 
4-C Program 
(mimeograph) 


January, 1969 


450 


Fact Sheet on 4-C 
Technical Assistance 
(mimeograph) 


March, 1969 


275 


4-C Manual 


July, 1969 


930 


Day Care and Child 
Development in Your 
Community 


October, 1969 


2,800 


4-C Interim Policy 
Guidelines 


October, 1969 


2,650 


Fact Sheet/Status 


October, 1969 


2,600 


Report 






Selected Reference 
Sources 


October, 1969 


2,600 


4-C Publications 
List 


November, 1969 


1,500 


4-C Newsletter 


March/April, 1970 


4,800 


4-C Newsletter 


May/June, 1970 


5,655 
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